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THE CHALLENGE OF 1957 


CHAPTER in the history of the British 
people was closed in 1956. It is appropriate 
that at the beginning of 1957 we should look clearly 
and directly at this fact. Since the second world 
war Britain has ceased to be a great power in the 
material sense. The economic and military bas- 
tions of physical greatness have either been shot 
away or rendered puny beside the far greater ram- 
parts built by the American and Russian empires. 
Over the past ten years the international policy of 
British Governments has taken on a ghostly appear- 
ance, Foreign Secretaries acting the part of charac- 
ters long since dead. This fact came to be generally 
recognised only when it was brutally exposed in 
the last two months of 1956. 

Henceforth no British Foreign Secretary will 
be able to avoid recognising the realities of our 
new situation in the international world. Even the 
shadow of former greatness, which allowed us to 
exercise a moral influence unrelated to our new 
weakness, was finally wiped out when we were con- 
demned as an aggressor. The margin for 
manoeuvre in foreign policy has now become so 
drastically circumscribed as to reduce the Foreign 
Office to a very minor role amongst our Depart- 
ments of State. 

This new situation demands an immediate 
reassessment of the British international position. 
To some we would seem to be simply declining be- 
fore the weight of greater empires, as the Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese and French have done 
before us. This prospect would lead us into a role 
akin to that of the present Scandinavian states. 
Such a national life offers indeed some attractions. 
There are others who will go on beating British 
drums, unaware that the rest of the world no longer 
hears them. 

It is not our view that either of these alternatives 
awaits the British people. We cannot escape the 
fact, even if we would, that we hold a position 


unique in human history. In spite of the ‘decline 
of our national strength we are still responsible for 
the future of 80 million people in the colonial terri- 
tories. During 1956 London was the city in which 
decisions were taken vital to the destiny of the 
people of the Caribbean, Malta, Malaya, Singa- 
pore and the Gold Coast. In 1957 further decisions 
have to be made governing the future of over 
30 million people in Nigeria, and for the people in 
British Guiana and Tanganyika; some settlement 
has to be reached on Cyprus and Singapore; nego- 
tiations of the greatest delicacy will be conducted 
concerning Central Africa. The people of Britain 
cannot abdicate from these responsibilities, no 
matter what may be our national position. 

It is equally significant that when these colonies 
achieve the sovereign status to which they all 
aspire, they will not cut their ties with us. They will 
all enter and enrich the new Commonwealth. 

To those who will tear the scales of traditional 
prejudice from their eyes, the new overseas role 
of the British people becomes clear. Our scope 
for contributing to an international community is 
immeasurably wider in the Commonwealth than 
as an isolated unit in foreign affairs. To act this 
role significantly we have to recognise that we are 
no more than an equal partner in this community 
of sovereign Commonwealth states. We have a 
special contribution to make, both in our colonial 
responsibilities and from our Commonwealth 
membership. It is tragic that our national follies 
will inevitably restrict the economic assistance 
which we should contribute to colonial and Com- 
monwealth development, though this might well 
be partially offset by a new assessment of our 
defence expenditure. Nevertheless, the theme of 
the next chapter of our history is already revealed. 
All our minds and energies must be turned to 
writing it with imaginative purpose. 

JOHN HATCH. 
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COPPERBELT INQUIRY 


if hos Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia, one of 
the most prosperous areas in the world, is 
nearly catching up to the British coalfields before 
nationalisation, as being the subject of enquiries, 
commissions and parliamentary questions. If the 
analogy is correct, then there must be something 
‘wrong somewhere in that region. This particular 
enquiry under the chairmanship of Sir Patrick 
Francis Brannigan, Q.C., had an open field 
to traverse—yet their report indicates that they 
seem to have been most concerned with the 
African labour in the Copperbelt. To those of 
us who have spent some time out there and know 
the conditions that is not surprising. One thing 
is certain, that wherever you have mines, and 
immaterial of the mineral they produce, or the 
form of ownership or control that is exercised, 
there you will have trouble. There is evidence for 
that statement anywhere in the world where miners 
are allowed to speak of their grievances. And as 
all miners try to find other jobs without the dust, 
the dirt and the accidents, anyone who has been 
a miner can understand that simple, historic fact. 
This court of enquiry had no miner, nor any 
trade unionist in its membership, the case for the 
copper-belt companies was presented by lawyers. 
In the British coal mining arbitration machinery 
no lawyer is allowed to appear on either side, it 
is left to those who know the industry. And in this 
case the miners, both European and African stated 
their cases through their representatives, each of 
whom had had practical experience as workers. 
As the world knows, there was a state of emer- 
gency declared which, whilst it applied to every- 
body, hit the Africans hardest as some who gave 
evidence could only do so after being brought long 
distances from prison to the court, and then going 
back to their abode of confinement after giving 
evidence. Anyone who has been in prison in a 
trades dispute knows the handicap one is under. I 
speak from experience of 1926! 


The report gives a very good description of the 
difference in wages between Europeans and Afri- 
cans.. But let me state here to the critics of Euro- 
peans who have built for their members very good 
standards of wages and conditions, that in my view 
that is the result of long and strenuous efforts of 
an organisation that pioneered in difficult and 
dangerous circumstances and I want to put it on 
record that the European union tried to help the 
Africans to organise when it was much misunder- 
stood. One thing the Commission would not have 
here, the silly idea that there should be some action 
taken by the Government to deal with unions 
whose members indulge in unofficial strikes. Wrong 
as unofficial strikes are, wilful as they may be 
against official agreements and collective bargain- 


ing, no Government unless they adopt Soviet 
methods can hope to break strikes. Change of tac- 
tics can only be brought about by leaders of 
unions, whatever the colour of the skin of their 
members, having the courage to point out that 
unofficial strikes are the negation of trade unionism. 

It would be so easy to wax sarcastic over some 
of the findings of this Court of Enquiry but those 
of us who know the terrible difficulties the African 
unions are labouring under know that would be 
of no value to them at this or any other stage. The 
recommendation of the Court for the appointment 
of more permanent Labour officers to help, to 
advise and to guide the unions in their struggle to 
build better conditions for their members is of the 
utmost importance. It is a challenge to the British 
Labour Movement to produce men who are pre- 
pared to go out, not for a week or ten days jaunt 
at guest houses, but to do a job in a sphere that 
hits no headlines and has no limelight. 

It is tragic in this phase of our Common- 
wealth development for alibis to be produced that 
some other course should be adopted. It is equally 
important that if there are to be African trade 
unions then they will have to be on a basis of 
business links doing for their members the essential 
trade union jobs. As I write this comment, I 
‘believe that it is self-evident that the whole of the 
trade unions are faced with the most vicious forces 
we have ever had to deal with in our struggle for 
survival as free agencies. Let us strengthen our 
resolve, by example, rather than empty slogans and 


useless rhetorical vapourings. 
WILL LAWTHER. 


WELCOME GHANA 


N the House of Commons debate! on the 
4 Ghana Independence Bill, all Members were 
conscious that history was being made, and were 
unanimous in sending messages of goodwill to ‘ our 
new companions in the Commonwealth’. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd in admitting the gulf which still 
existed between the Gold Coast Government and 
the Opposition expressed the feeling of the House 
when he said ‘ the honour of the whole democratic 
experiment in Africa is at the moment in the hands 
of the people of the Gold Coast’. No Member 
advocated a federal solution to the constitutional 
difficulties which are dividing the people of the 
Colony from those of Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories, but safeguards concerning the in- 
dependence of the Judiciary and the Civil Service 
were discussed. The present requirement that the 
consent of two-thirds of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly should be sufficient for the 
revision of the constitution is unacceptable to the 
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Opposition as the Government already commands 
a two-thirds majority. Professor Busia the Leader 
of the Opposition urges that there is no second 
Chamber to delay and give a second opinion. 
There is no provision for any consent or agreement 
to be obtained from any of the Regional 
Assemblies or the Chiefs. 

Concern was expressed by Members on what 
provision there would be for Regional authorities 
to receive guaranteed grants and whether they 
would have the right to raised finance independent 
of the Government. The Colonial Secretary 
admitted that ‘it might be desirable to define the 
scope and continuance of the Regional bodies a 
little more precisely arid that the present proposal 
of the Gold Coast Government was not exactly 
in line with that of Sir Frederick Bourne. Mr. 
Griffiths made a constructive suggestion, which 
was promised serious consideration, that detailed 
proposals for ‘fundamental rights’ might be em- 
bodied in a White Paper which could be debated 
and accepted before independence. The British 

- Government has advised Dr. Nkrumah that legis- 
lation should be passed after independence. 

One of the most far-reaching issues was raised 
at the Committee stage when Labour Members 
enquired into the part to be played by the C.D. & 
W. Fund and the C.D.C. in the new Ghana State. 
Developing the theme of the earlier Common- 
wealth debate, they urged that it was wrong to 
set a price and a penalty on independence by the 
denial of financial help: and they pressed for the 
continuance of these two forms of aid for ten years 
at least. Other territories, it was pointed out, 
would shortly follow Ghana and either the C.D.C. 
would have to be adapted to the task of aiding 
underdeveloped members of the Commonwealth 
or some new machinery would have to be created. 
The House was reminded that the U.K. had had 
the use of the sterling balances of the Gold Coast 
amounting to some £213m. and that approximately 
£45m. had been added to our gold reserves in the 
last few years by the mining of gold. Moreover, 
we had a special economic responsibility towards 
Togoland and to the Northern Territories, which 
had been a Protectorate for 60 years. The 
Government agreed to give consideration to this 
question of financial aid, but refused to be com- 
mitted regarding the channels to be used. 


END OF A TRUSTEESHIP 

The change in the status of British Togoland 
has received little notice and yet a unique contri- 
bution to colonial history has been approved by 
United Nations. The end of the Togoland trustee- 
ship not only demonstrated a peaceful passing of 
colonialism but also indicated that the British 
administration had contributed to the political 
development of the people to a point where they 
ay 


were capable of deciding their own future. The 
plebiscite was held in the presence of U.N. 
observers and every precaution was taken to en- 
sure freedom, impartiality and secrecy. 

There is, however, another side of the picture: 
the architects of U.N. envisaged trust territories 
emerging into independent or self-governing areas. 
They did not plan for their integration with ex- 
colonial territories. Although both Britain and 
the U.N. Visiting: Missions from the first main- 
tained that British Togoland was economically 
non-viable and it was governed as part of the 
Gold Coast to save administrative costs, the 
General Assembly regarded integration as a 
British excuse to annex Togoland. The majority 
of the people of Togoland saw the advantages of 
integration with the most advanced territory in 
West Africa. With the approaching independence 
of the Gold Coast the situation changed: the 
General Assembly began to see the advantages of 
integration; many Africans, particularly the 
politically-advanced Ewe people, demanded 
specific guarantees. During the elections which 
took place the year before the plebiscite, hundreds 
of petitions reached U.N. on this theme. These 
fears have not been allayed. Neither the Coussey 
Committee nor the 1956 White Paper makes pro- 
vision for Togoland as such to be represented in 
the central Assembly or the executive. The 
northern section of Togoland is to continue to 
form part of the Northern Territories and 
Southern Togoland to continue as part of the 
Trans-Volta region. The Togoland Congress 
favours the Southern Cameroons type of admini- 
stration also a trusteeship territory, which has its 
own legislature and representation in the Nigerian 
Federal Assembly. Whilst admitting the need of a 
strong central Government for the new Ghana, 
the forcing of total integration on the Ewe people, 
stimulated to political consciousness by their 
trusteeship status does not augur wel! for the 
future. 


Northern Nigeria: Addendum 

In our comment on the results of the Northern 
Nigerian elections in the November issue, we felt 
quite safe in the conclusions we drew from the 123 
results declared by the time we went to press. We 
have, alas, been confounded in one respect by the 
last eight results to come in. Five of these were 
seats won in the Benue Province, in the heart of the 
Middle Belt, by the Moses Rwang wing of the 
United Middle Belt Congress, to which we owe an 
apology for our previous over-hasty deductions. 
These gains appear to indicate a solid reaction of 
the Tiv people against N.P.C. rule. All the same, 
the results in the Jlorin, Kabba and Niger Provinces 
hardly support the idea that unity of the Middle 
Belt is nearing reality. 544 
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U.N. and the Colonial Powers 


By LEO SILBERMAN 


HE United Nations is in the centre of world 

events, perhaps for the first time since its founda- 
tion. No one who attended the General Assembly at 
the height of the Middle East crisis could have failed 
to be impressed by the speed with which the organi- 
sation was mobilised. How the police force was 
considered, collected and despatched; how the Secre- 
tary-General’s office managed to represent the con- 
flicting views without becoming itself identified with 
any of them; or how the secretariat rallied for a 
24-hour shift, pitching bedsteads in ante-chambers or 
sleeping over in the clinic—all this has been remark- 
able. the gaunt glass building of the U.N. has 
gleamed visibly in the November sun as the fragile 
but nonetheless superb symbol of internationalism. 
The indefatigable efforts of the permanent staff justi- 
fied the U.N., whatever misgivings one might have 
in the past, or now. 

The high moral tone of the official pronounce- 
ments in the General Assembly or in the committees 
does not, of course, tell the entire story. Long ex- 
perience of big and small-power intrigue, cases 
decided on other grounds than their intrinsic merit, 
of contradictions and horse trading below the sky- 
blue mantle of the organisation, should ensure one 
against any naiveté in this regard. For a long time one 
has been familiar with the battle between the colonial 
powers and the ex-colonial countries. The latter use 
the United Nations as a lever, to make the world a 
little more secure for themselves, to wrest concessions 
from the rich countries, to fill the power vacuum 
created by the retreat of the West. The material and 
moral support which the U.N. has given them in 
these efforts has been substantial, but naturally final 
stability has not been attained. 


Contest in Trusteeship Council 


In the last two years, as the Cold War gradually 
unfroze, the ex-colonial powers gained the initiative 
at the U.N., which became politically more and more 
important to them. It was after all in the U.N. 
debates that ‘colonialism’ became a smear word 
almost synonymous with racialism and certainly 
equivalent to oppression. It was in the U.N. that 
new countries were established—Libya and Israel for 
instance—and the seeds for Bandung were laid. 
In the Trusteeship Council another organ was found 
with which to belabour the old empires, the eleven 
Trust territories serving as pace makers of ‘ decoloni- 
sation ’ to the remaining non-self governing countries. 
In pressing for the earliest grant of independence of 
the Trust territories the ex-colonial powers can add 
to their number, strengthening perhaps not so much 
the U.N. as their own constellation. Already the 
Arab-Asian bloc when voting with the Soviet bloc, 
commands a majority in the Assembly. This majority 
is increasing. 

The moral and political struggle, the dual face 
of the U.N. making the world a little more of a 
unity and also making power politics more vicious, 
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is therefore portrayed most vividly in the discussions 
of the Trusteeship Council. Looking back upon 18 
sessions filling 745 meetings, the Council has. 
developed its own procedure and formulas in deal- 
ing with the contest between colonials and their 
assailants. The Council does most useful work in 
familiarising the world with colonial problems and 
the emerging public opinion of the Trust territories. 
Its annual survey comments on the report of each 
territory, on which the Council regularly tables. 
resolutions practically on each sub-section; it sends 
missions to the territories; sends observers to the 
plebiscite of British Togoland; deals minutely with 
petitions from individuals and groups (1,929 have 
already been disposed of); and considers such diverse’ 
matters as the future of Jerusalem, the polar regions, 
and even the suggestion of a Jewish State in Tangan- 
yika. In mixed assortment the discussions bring to 
light urgent and relevant matter together with hair- 
brained schemes and impractical proposals. How- 
ever, most of the resolutions are sensible and adopted’ 
unanimously. ‘ 


Time-Tables for Independence 


On other matters the seven Administering Authori- 
ties line up on one side, and the seven other members, 
exactly balancing them according to the Charter, take 
pride in determined opposition. The ‘A.A.s’ are 
Australia, Belgium, Franch, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.A. and, now that she has become 
a member of the United Nations, Italy; of the seven 
anti-colonials, the Soviet Union and China are men- 
tioned in the Charter as permanent members, five 
others are elected by the General Assembly. In 
debates it is naturally galling for the colonial powers 
to be harangued by Guatemala with its own racialism 
between Ladinos and Indians on discriminatory 
legislation or to be told by Haiti with its self- 
centred elite so indifferent to the Negro peasantry, 
that mass education schemes in the territories should 
be expedited; or by Nationalist China on the laws 
allowing corporal punishment; or by the Russian 
delegate on the absence of free elections. But this is 
the way in which the anti-colonials use the leverage 
given them in the Charter, which after all is a 
Western document. } 

Up till this year the united front of the colonial 
powers has been maintained. Early in 1956 some 
cracks began to show. New Zealand was always 
somewhat to the left. Italy’s policy in Somalia gave 
eloquent expression of her intention to push ahead 
with self-government even at the expense of efficiency 
and in advance of the Council’s expectation. Recent- 
ly the United States defected from the colonial bloc 
by subscribing to ‘intermediary targets’. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the majority of the U.N. has 
been in favour of a time-table. The ‘attainment 
question” more than other questions to-day divides 
the A.A.’s from the anti-colonial members, the colo- 
nial powers refusing to be tied to date-lines, when 


independence should be complete. The United States 
thas now been committed to intermediary dates when 
at least certain steps should be taken, leaving the final 
grant of self-government to be decided in the light of 
the experiences made with the more limited pro- 
gZrammes. Instead of voting as usual 7:7 the voting 
has now become, on these controversial issues, 8:5:1 
(the last an abstention on the part of Italy or per- 
haps New Zealand). 


The five embattled Administering Authorities still 
stick to their position in defence of manoeuvrability 
and of being their own best judge in determining 
form and speed of advance. They fear that a fixed 
date would lead to further racial strife particularly 
from the white settlers or other minorities, or to agi- 
tation on the part of the native population invidiously 
comparing itself with other peoples. Some colonial 
populations may be more literate, more homo- 
geneous, more democratic than some of the powers 
represented at the U.N. Less backward in terms of 
the criteria acceptable to the anti-colonials they have 
a juridicial case in asking for an earlier termination 
of the colonial administration. Those countries which 
press, on the contrary, for an articulated programme 
of political transformation in a set number of years 
point to the experience of Somalia and other terri- 
tories where the population knows that it will be 
independent at a certain date. 

Moreover, so the ex-colonial powers plead, since 
the steps which take a territory from crown colony 
government to dominion status have been enacted 
so often by now, that the pattern is sufficiently well- 
established, well studied, and generally applauded in 
all British colonial areas, that a time table can surely 
be worked out, British last-ditch opposition to the 
“attainment question’ appears reactionary. 


One Pattern of Progress 


All powers at the U.N. are pushing the Trust 
territories into the same framework; an independent 
government represented at the U.N.; Technical 
Assistance experts and overseas funds creating a 
busy industrial society; the planning and utilizing 
of all the tools of social engineering to further 
simple economic, well-defined, statistically verifiable 

- goals. Considering the diversity of the world and 
the doubts so many have regarding the future of 
industrial society—and this includes many non- 
Europeans—the inherent limitations of some terri- 
tories, for instance the diminutive Pacific terri- 
tories, the uniformity of the policies recommended 
by the powers in the U.N. and the expert missions 
are an interesting phenomenon, and a _charac- 
teristic feature of the most recent political develop- 
ments. Across the great ideological divides, the 
same ideals are enunciated by America and the 
Soviet Union, Nationalist China and Yugoslavia. The 
old-time conservative, intuitive colonial philosophies, 
which were quite acceptable to, say, the Mandates 
Commission of the League, suddenly cut an oddly 
antiquated figure, and are most difficult to sustain. 
Worse, they sound hypocritical, for Asians have been 
brought up to respect in western civilisation above 
all its sense of time, its planning and budgeting. If 


the U.N. asks for time tables and if its formulas for 
administrations are rigid, this surely is but the out- 
growth of western values as exemplified typically in 
colonial government, in scientific laws and predomi- 
nantly material measurements of progress. Ten-year 
plans are now the common coin of all under- 
developed countries and the U.N. in Asian eyes is 
merely doing its duty in imparting to the colonialists 
a timely sense of urgency and direction. 


Isolation of Colonial Powers 


The colonial powers are vigilant for contradictions 
among their opponents, but the tables are more often 
turned on them. True, the Council has not had any 
economic ideas, though it has always welcomed co- 
operatives. It frowned on compulsory transfers of 
tribes to new lands, even where soil erosion was the 
reason for the policy. Germans wanting to go back 
to Tanganyika have been discouraged, even if the 
economic contribution they could make was a sub- 
stantial one. The majority, suddenly conscious of the 
complexity of government and policy, felt these 
measures to be contrary to the ‘ welfare principles ’, 
a price too high to pay for economic progress. 
Rebutting once again the colonial arguments, the 
anti-colonials stress that the future pattern must 
really be decided by the native peoples after the 
attainment of independence. The sooner this is 
granted the sooner will investors know where they are 
and the anti-colonials point to the Gold Coast where 
the contracts for the Volta River scheme will be 
signed only after the Commonwealth status has been 
achieved, a postponement with which the Canadian 
aluminium interests concur since they do not want 
the agreements to be disavowed by a future indepen- 
dent Gold Coast government. 

The colonial powers have also charged their ad- 
versaries with an inability to come to grips with the 
problems of a plural society, while the anti-colonial 
riposte is that the Administering Authority is vague 
about the kind of plural society it envisages, adding 
that Tanganyika, in view of the small settler popula- 
tion, is surely more like Uganda than Kenya; the 
Uganda model should be followed. Encouraged by 
their various recent successes, which are certainly not 
limited to the debating floor, the anti-colonial powers 
have taken exception to the French thesis for the 
Cameroons, even though a majority of Africans in 
the territory endorsed it. The French, not wishing to 
load the dice further against themselves in the U.N. 
wish to integrate some of the Trust territories with 
the French Union, but the anti-colonials declare this 
policy to be contrary to the formulated Charter pro- 
visions for self-government. In fact, the French 
scheme reserves such matters as monetary policies 
and the criminal code to the metropolis. 


One can only cenclude that the Middle East crisis 
has merely hastened the isolation of the colonial 
powers. It has now definitely made it incumbent 
upon them to restate their position. Dramatic and 
symbolic expression must be given to their willing- 
ness to accommodate their policies to the changed 
power relations in the ‘world and draw the logic of 
the United Nations Charter. 524 
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TORIES AND THE coll 


"THE Tory Party was said to be dedicated to the 

ideal of Empire and Commonwealth. Its main 
bulk strove, ever since the end of the 1880’s to bind 
them more closely together, first by a common tariff 
and, later when it had become clear that the 
Dominions were not prepared to sacrifice the possi- 
bility of their industrial development through free 
trade with the Mother Country by a system of prefer- 
ential duties. These efforts were crowned by success 
after the collapse of MacDonald in 1931-32. But the 
success showed the hollowness of the Tory precept. 
Ottowa was incapable of protecting the primary pro- 
ducers of the Commonwealth. Their prices and their 
incomes collapsed and even the slow recovery of 
1935-36 did not restore their previous uneasy pros- 
perity. Agitation, strikes and riots all over the 
Colonies showed that much more fundamental 
measures were needed. The Tories’ uneasy groping at 
home for a solution of depression resulted in pro- 
tective measures by which the farmers (and coal-mine 
owners, and other depressed industries) were enabled 
to conclude restrictive or cartel agreements on a sta- 
tutory or quasi statutory basis. These could get rid 
of surplus products or excess output capacity, but 
were powerless to lay the foundations of a more effi- 
cient pattern of production. By their restrictive 
character they aggravated the problems of the over- 
seas areas. The economic drift in the Commonwealth 
continued. 


Post-War Opportunity 


It was the war, with its disruption, that forced a 
reluctant and wildly resisting bureaucracy to tackle 
some of these problems. Consequently at the end of 
the war Britain’s relative international position was 
not an unfavourable one, and its economic and moral 
ties with the Commonwealth, far from weakening, 
were closer. No doubt she had suffered much direct 
and indirect war damage. But her main competitors 
were in a far worse shape. For the first time since 
the end of the 19th century, Britain’s economic 
supremacy in an impoverished Western Europe was 
unchallenged. Her moral leadership, ever since her 
‘finest hour’, in 1940 was also unmatched. 

Nor was this all. The Sterling Area before the 
war had been a fiction. The War-time controls trans- 
formed it. Restrictions on British imports from out- 
side areas created for the primary producers in the 
Comimonwealth effective preferential markets such as 
the Ottowa agreement could never vouchsafe. On the 
other hand the Commonwealth discriminated in 
favour of sterling supplies which secured a very 
important advantage to British exporters. 

Beyond that Britain also earned goodwill by agree- 
ing to purchase their products for the duration at 
fixed prices and, if necessary, to store them. In order 
to facilitate this solution, moreover, statutory market- 
ing boards had to be organised in the colonies. Thus 
the peasant became increasingly aware of the price 
due to him. The middle man could no longer plead 
the extreme fluctuation in world markets for depres- 
sing his buying price. And in most of these commo- 
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dities, years were rare in which values did not fluc- 
tuate 100 per cent or more. Finally, in 1940 for the 
first time, Britain contributed to the burden of social 
and economic development through the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. If the British contri- 
bution was small, it represented a complete break 
with the principles which hitherto governed the rela- 
tions of the metropolitan area with the Colonies. 


Commonwealth Weakened 


Thus a much closer knit economic unit had been 
created than was achieved ever before. As production 
was at a low ebb investment and reconstruction could 
have been increasingly planned so as to achieve maxi- 
mum co-ordination without endangering full employ- 
ment. The potentially immense markets of the British 
Commonwealth and Western Europe might have 
enabled the smooth organisation of industry into vast 
units on the basis of mass production methods, 
capable of meeting U.S. competition on equal terms. 

This dream slowly faded away. In Europe, the 
last opportunity for co-ordinating investment was 
lost when the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation was not used for that purpose. Even 
though American pressure for monetary converti- 
bility and commercial non-discrimination, the main 
pretence for the policy pursued against all Labour 
principles, had ceased after the 1947 crisis, no change 
occurred. Even the 1949 crisis did not bring a 
reorientation of policy. The heaven-sent opportunity 
was missed to build up with American help a co-or- 
dinated economic unit in Europe and the Common- 
wealth equal to the U.S. It foundered on the short- 
sighted determination of the Treasury and the Bank 
of England to return to pre-war ‘normalcy’. 

The attempt to return towards laissez-faire (together 
with rearmament) resulted at home in a series of 
balance of payments crises. Together with the other- 
wise laudable determination to grant self-government 
to Colonies, it fatally weakened the ties binding the 
Commonwealth together. The Sterling Area, the last 
of the effective links, which rested on exchange control 
was also seriously weakened. No permanent secre- 
tariat was built up nor any attempt made to formu- 
late a coherent investment programme. Consequently 
the poorer primary producing areas whose produc- 
tion was most urgently needed by Britain did not 
receive a net capital contribution to their develop- 
ment. On the contrary, they helped to develop the 
industries in the richer areas—the independent mem- 
bers of the -Commonwealth—which were in fact 
competitive with Britain. Bulk purchase agreements 
were not discontinued but they were curtailed. In 
most cases, moreover, Britain obtained supplies at 
what appeared favoured terms without reciprocating 
in the allocation of scarce supplies. e.g., locomotives, 
rolling stock and other goods. 

If, thus, the coherence of the Commonwealth was 
already weakened during the Labour Government, 
the Tory destructiveness was of a different order in 
its consciousness, speed and scope. Discrimination 
in favour of Commonwealth producers was deliber- 
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ately destroyed by the abrupt ending of bulk pur- 
chase at the very moment when they would have 
really begun to need it, after the collapse of the war 
and post-war commodity booms. The restoration of 
pre-war marketing arrangements meant the import 
of dollar goods—difficult to pay for—and the return 
to price instability. Fortunately most colonies at least 
retained some of the Marketing Boards and thus 
ensured that the peasant was not again cheated on a 
large scale. For this no thanks are due to Britain. In 
official and unofficial documents the cry has been 
raised for the destruction of these institutions and 
the delivery of the peasant into the hand of the 
middleman. 

Sterling was made de facto convertible. And our 
preferential treatment in European payments was 
deliberately weakened by insisting on raising gold 
payments in Europe from 50 to 75 per cent of total 
debit balances. A more crackpot policy could hardly 
be imagined. Nor was this all. Instead of using the 
tremendous windfall due to improved terms of trade 
and the decline in rearmament plans in 1953-54 
to buttress Commonwealth and domestic produc- 
tivity by a determined acceleration of investment, 
demagogic budgets increased consumption and con- 
sumption-investment by some £1,200m. (in terms 
of 1948 prices) while productive investment was allo- 
cated only £70m. more. As most of our competitors 
made tremendous efforts to increase investment and 
productivity (German investment more than doubled 
between 1950 and 1955) this policy necessarily 
resulted in yet another crisis. But no weapons were 
left to deal with it except monetary squeeze. Con- 
sequently cheap money which so brilliantly carried 
us through the war was abruptly abandoned. This 
meant that the members of the Sterling Area which 
had invested their reserves in London (the colonies 
compulsorily) lost a large part of their precious capi- 
tal. Nor could they turn to London as a lender. 
Those which could borrow elsewhere had to go to 
foreign centres. As trade follows capital our influence 
and future export capacity was thus undermined at 
once from both ends; dear money also slowed down 
our production and productivity—and thus weakened 
our competitive capacity already menaced by the 
influence of foreign bankers and experts. 


Crowning Blunder 


Finally the economic experts have persuaded them- 
selves that, at the very moment when the relative 
weakness of Britain’s technical progress (due to 
failure to invest) begins to show itself, a negative 
sweeping away of tariffs against our most dangerous 
competitor, Germany, would solve our problem. The 
idea of the European Free Trade Area is the crown- 
ing step on the path of blunders which lead us to this 
pass. No doubt Europe and the Commonwealth cry 
out for unity so that combined they could face the 
superior competitive power of the two continental 
giants, Russia and U.S. But mere negative freeing of 
trade without positive planning of investment would 
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only imperil the weaker members of the Union, 
among which Britain must now be counted. Ger- 
many would do to us what Milan did to Naples. 

The Eden war against Egypt and the consequent 
loss of influence in the underdeveloped areas and the 
weakening of our moral standing—and political 
influence—has given a further damaging blow to the 
Commonwealth. Royal visits cannot be a substitute 
for common attitudes on fundamental political ques- 
tions and common sedulously fostered economic 
interest. The constitutional refinements in which so 
many politicians indulge nowadays in Britain are only 
useful if they express a common determination to up- 
hold these moral, political and economic links. 
Laissez-faire and imperial dreams are incompatible 
with the existence of the Commonwealth. And if the 
outward trappings of a basic unity which does not 
exist mislead leading politicians here to go it alone, 
thinking that they are still the rulers of a Great 
Power, that they still control half the earth painted 
red on the maps, then the destruction of those trap- 
pings (however useful they might be under different 
circumstances) would be a boon and a service to 
Britain. 


Counting the Cost 


What should Labour’s policy be in these circum- 
stances? 

(1) We must first of all acknowledge to ourselves 
without any reservation that the maintenance of the 
Commonwealth would be a very costly business. No 
doubt in the very long run when the sacrifice has 
borne fruit (and not been wasted on increases of 
population) we might possibly benefit—at least rela- 
tively. Even that is questionable for any decisive 
increase in the prosperity of the poor areas is prob- 
ably going to turn the terms of trade more against us 
than would otherwise have happened. Admittedly 
we should then again be members of a closer com- 
munity, able to influence, indeed plan, our economic 
destiny consciously instead of waiting for things to 
turn up. But in the short and medium run it would 
be exceedingly costly. 

(2) The cost in terms of consumption would be the 
higher as our own domestic investment needs drastic 
acceleration; manufacturing investment, which at the 
moment is only about £750m. would have to be 
increased by at least £350m. with consequential need 
for higher investment elsewhere (e.g. power, trans- 
port). If we accept the guess of the United Nations 
experts on the approximate capital needs of under- 
developed areas, the need of the British dependent 
areas (or those which were dependent recently but 
excluding the new Asian members) can be put at least 
at £250-350m. Capital contributions of this order of 
magnitude over say five to ten years would, if care- 
fully used, probably be sufficient to break the vicious 
circle of poverty and inequality. In addition Britain 
would have to find at least £100m. for other foreign 
investment if her position as centre of the Sterling 
Area were to be restored. ae 


(3) It would by no means be unreasonable to opt 
for a Little England solution. Like Western Germany 
we could then bring our full productive capacity to 
bear on our own development and increase our pro- 
ductivity at an even faster rate, leaving the direct 
capital aid to underdeveloped areas to be handled 
by a U.N. agency, e.g. SUNFED, to which we should 
contribute our share?. In this way the poorer areas 
would benefit from our efforts mainly through the 
improvement of their terms of trade resulting from 
the acceleration of the increase in productivity. 


Mutual Benefits 


If ¢his course of action is rejected there must be 
no more talk about our mora! obligations to the 
underdeveloped areas. While in the period of reaction 
from the Suez folly the British people might be wil- 
ling for unilateral sacrifice, unilateral sacrifice is not 
a solid basis on which to build in the long run. There 
is a solid ground for common planning; the poorer 
areas need our technical knowledge, Britain needs 
their produce as much as their support in world affairs. 

If the Labour Movement decided in favour of 
Commonwealth development, I think it should insist 
on the tightening of Sterling Area arrangements so 
that our aid should not endanger our balance of 
payments and thus enforce a deflationary policy 
which in the end is most inimical particularly to 
weaker countries. A permanent Secretariat should 
be built up responsible first of all for a continuous 
exchange of relevant information between membet 
Governments, and later on for elaborating a com- 
‘mon investment and import policy. Further con- 
stitutional experiments giving a legal status to 
administrative arrangement can be left to the future. 

(4) While the combined increase in non-consump- 
tion expenditure of say between £700m. and £800m. 
is no insuperable task for Britain, the fact that it 
implies a serious strain and will necessitate some 
retrenchment in the consumption of all classes must 
be realised. If Labour is to forego wage claims in 
order to restore the financial position of the country 
it ought to be able to count on other classes not 
profiteering. This means that the increase in over- 
seas and home investment must be financed mainly 
by collective saving, i.e. a Budget surplus. It also 
means that a considerable tightening in investment 
and import control would have to take place. 

(5) Part of the help to the dependent areas should 
be given in the form of long-term bulk purchase 
agreements at favourable prices. Direct subsidies 
(e.g. like the C.D. and W.) are no substitute for the 
creation of an atmosphere of security which is needed 
if the necessary education in modern techniques is 


1 It has been suggested that this should amount to 
1 per cent of national income. But under-developed areas 
can hardly be expected to contribute. The best way to 
get out of any invidious difficulty is to stipulate that all 
countries should have a basic exempted national income, 
say £200 per head per annum and contribute 2 per cent 
of the excess or 10 per cent of the excess of total invest- 
ment and arms expenditure if the latter exceeds £30 per 
head per annum, whichever the greater. This would be 
closely analogous to the basic principles of income tax 
in Western couniries. 


to be successful. Violent price fluctuations will pre- 
vent attempts to get away from a subsistence economy. 
It must not be forgotten that such bulk contracts 
represent just as much of a burden on the British 
consumer as the guarantees to British farmers. Mar- 
keting Boards should certainly be retained and used 
to channel information and technical know-how. 

(6) A part—decreasing as the position of the 
countries improves—of the aid should be channelled 
as grant through the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Fund but its activities should be closely co-or- 
dinated with the more immediately commercial 
projects of the enlarged Colonial or Commonwealth 
Development Corporation?. There is no reason why 
(low but possibly increasing) interest charges should 
not be made on loans which eventually lead to a 
decisive increase in the standard of life of the, at 
present poor, borrowing areas. What is necessary is 
that it should be the long run social return and not 
the immediate profits which decide whether loans 
should be granted. In the capitalist development, 
millions were always lost at first to make a country 
commercially viable (in the 1820 mining crash alone 
more was lost than in the groundnut scheme—yet no 
one condemned capitalist development on _ that 
account). But that does not mean that scarce capital 
should be sunk in ventures which will never prove 
profitable. There is a solid middle ground between 
these extremes. 

(7) We should insist that the Western European 
Free Trade Organisation should not be formed by a 
mere negative destruction of protective barriers, but 
should have monetary arrangements which enable an 
expansionist solution of our basic and continuing 
balance of payments problem, the failure of invest- 
ment. 
borrowing powers which ceuld help poorer and less 
dynamic areas in their struggle for higher produc- 
tivity. 

These organs could easily be co-ordinated with 
the Commonwealth organs. Thus the attempt of 
O.E.E.C. to co-ordinate European colonial invest- 
ment in Africa, which was a complete failure, could 
be more systematically, and, let us hope, more suc- 
cessfully achieved. 

The Tory Administration has weakened the basic 
economic ties holding the Commonwealth together. 
It smashed the common moral purpose. The Labour 
Movement by its protest might succeed in holding the 
pieces together, until by an economic New Deal, it can 
recreate what I always thought the most exciting 
experiment in social and economic planning. 


2 The need for enlarging C.D.C. has been recognised - 


by Labour spokesmen in a recent debate. What has not 
been recognised is the sacrifice involved and the need 
for political directions and close co-ordination. 


CORRECTION 
Nationalism in Colonial Africa by Thomas Hodgkin 
A serious error appeared on Page 7, column one 
of the December issue. The last paragraph should 
read, ‘Second, there is, I am sure, a genuine sense 
of Moslem brotherhood, or solidarity, among the 
70 million or so believers who inhabit Africa ’. 


It should also create an investment board with - 


Politics and Students in Singapore 


N arrival in London for informal talks with the 

Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lim Yew Hock, Chief 
Minister of Singapore, emphasised that the decision 
to take action against communist subversive organi- 
sations was entirely his responsibility and that of 
his fellow Ministers. He admitted that the riots that 
followed were the result of the Government’s strong 
action, but insisted that he could not come to London 
even for informal talks on self-government until the 
underground infiltration into trade unions, the 
teaching profession and the Chinese Middle School 
Students’ Union had been destroyed. 

In order to understand the complex forms that 
subversion has taken in Singapore, it is essential to 
study the role of Lim Ching Siong. He is only 
around 23 years old, but has immense organising 
ability and is an ex-Chinese middle school student, 
educated in Chinese with little knowledge of the 
English language. Before his arrest, he represented 
the People’s Action Party in the Legislative Assembly 
but his main activities were centred in the Middle 
Road Unions, so-called because of the position of 
the premises of the Singapore Factory and Shop- 
workers’ Union. The headquarters became the centre 
of every form of anti-Government activity. Lim 
Ching Siong selected his trade union assistants from 
his old colleagues from the Chinese High Schools 
and placed them in key positions. He kept in close 
touch with the student agitation and assisted the 
Middle School Union with finance and _ political 
propaganda. Old Boys’ Associations, Parents’ Asso- 
ciations, Parent-Teachers’ Associations were all 
organised to put forward the communist party line. 
So-called cultural societies stemmed from the same 
organising genius under the name of Anti-Yellow 
Culture  organisations—yellow, democratic and 
Western being synonymous. Organisations for 
women, farmers and unemployed proliferated for the 
same purposes. All the communist front organisa- 
tions became increasingly confident and were quite 
certain that the Government would give way to their 
demands and take no action against their leaders. 

Chinese student behaviour is particularly difficult 
to understand in this country. The middle school 
students are not an exact parallel with our secondary 
school children, as many of them, owing to lack of 
education during the war years are between 17 and 
21. Their behaviour follows a ‘well-developed 
historical pattern’'; traditional society in China was 
governed by scholars, many of them still ‘ students ’ 
of all ages. Dr. Sun Yat Sen recognised their leader- 
ship role, the Kuomintang and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party organised students in youth corps for 
mass political action. Nor were the overseas 
Chinese students forgotten. The Kuomintang paid 
subsidies to the Chinese schools in South East Asia 
and distributed books and newspapers for the in- 
doctrination of students in order to retain the loyalty 


1 Students and Politics in Singapore. Far Eastern 
Survey, May, 1956. 


of the overseas Chinese and to make certain of the 
preservation of Chinese culture. 

The Government report? of the investigation into 
the activities of Chinese students and, in particular, 
the Middle School Students’ Union revealed that the 
Union had become an instrument of the Malayan 
Communist Party whose directive in June, 1956, laid 
down that the organisation of the school children 
was more important than military activities. Under 
the leadership of Lim Ching Siong and his group, 
the Middle School Union had intimidated the 
managers of the Chinese schools (who are mainly 
business men), teachers, parents and the Chinese 
press. In May, 1954, there were two big student 
riots when the Government attempted to induce 
certain age groups to register for national s2:vice. 
A year later, the students intervened in a transport 
strike, two days of rioting and bloodshed resulting. 
The elected Chief Minister, then Mr. David Marshall, 
closed the Chinese schools and ordered an ‘investi- 
gation to include reform, greater encouragement for 
Chinese studies, free education and improved salaries 
for teachers. The students struck, barricaded the 
schools and the Government capitulated. The Stu- 
dent Union was registered on the understanding that 
the students refrained from political activity. To 
gain recognition, the students signed the agreement 
without any intention of honouring it. The Union 
has now been banned, the ringleaders expelled from 
the schools and the students ordered to re-enroll on a 
pledge of good behaviour. The leaders of the 
Chinese Middle School Union were so confident that 
the Government would capitulate that they had 
already made banners for their ‘ Victory March’. 


U.K. Understanding Urgent 

Mr. Lim Yew Hock and his Ministers believe 
that it is the duty of a Government to govern, 
and not hand over to the students. Since the com- 
munist front was rapidly gaining strength, they did 
not believe that they could wait for merdeka before 
taking action. The Chief Minister is also well aware 
that he has to deal with communist infiltration not 
only because of his negotiations with the British 
Government but also to win the goodwill of the 
Chief Minister of the Federation, since the future of 
Singapore lies with the Federation. 

A different analysis of the situation maintains that 
it is impossible to put up an effective front against 
communism until independence has been achieved 
and that it is essential to win the support of Lim 
Ching Siong, his Middle Road Unions and the 
Chinese students for the struggle to end colonial 
Tule. 

The magnitude of the task before the Labour Front 
Government, the courage and firmness needed to 
fight for democratic self-government in Singapore 
have not been appreciated in this country. 


2 Chinese Middle School Students’ Union. Cmd. 53 of 
1956, Singapore. 525 


Parliament and the Cotonies 


COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT 


The development of resources in the Common- 
wealth with particular reference to countries achiev- 
ing independence was discussed in the House of 
Commons on 30th November, on a motion by Sir 
Albert Braithwaite. He said that emergent territories 
would continue to need our help and the time 
had come for the grown-up parts of the Common- 
wealth to co-operate with us in development. The 
Colonial Development Corporation had done a great 
deal and was nearing its limit of £100 million on 
long-term borrowing. This should be extended. 
Also, under existing legislation, the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation would be debarred from operating 
in territories which had gained their independence. 
Mrs. Eirene White here interposed that the Ghana 
Independence Bill made it clear that the Colonial 
Development Corporation would not be allowed to 
start new projects there. Sir Albert went on to say 
that he wished to see an extended Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation made the instrument of an entirely 
new policy. He advocated the creation of a Com- 
monwealth Development Council, with representa- 
tion from all parts of the Commonwealth, sitting as 
a statutory body to examine schemes and decide 
priorities, and having a proper Commonwealth 
finance organisation. Over the next ten years develop- 
ment would cost some £3,000 million; a guarantee 
from the Commonwealth of £50 million might enable 
the necessary capital to be raised on world markets. 

Lord John Hope, Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, said that it was not 
always recognised that independence meant what it 
said, the members of the Commonwealth were inde- 
pendent economically as well as constitutionally. 
Secondly, it must be remembered that they were all 
net importers of capital: it was an inescapable fact 
that Britain was the only exporter of capital. 

Besides the Colonial Development Corporation, 
there was the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company Ltd. which dated from 1953 and was a 
channel for private lending in the independent Com- 
monwealth. The Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts provided grants rather than loans; then there 
was the Export Credits Guarantee Department, which 
had done valuable work, and the Colombo Plan 
which served some Commonwealth countries. The 
shortage of capital was more serious than the short- 
age of machinery. 

The Commonwealth Economic Committee was a 
Co-ordinating group, supported by all independent 
Commonwealth Governments, doing research on raw 
material development. This body, which would report 
shortly, went some way towards what was being 
suggested. The idea of expanding the C.D.C. to 
include Commonwealth development had recom- 
mended itself to members on both sides of the House, 
but the same statutory body could not handle develop- 
ment in both dependent and independent territories. 
Nevertheless, the Commonweaith Governments 
would see whether the machinery could be improved. 
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Refusal of Passports in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Mr. Sorensen asked why the Nyasaland 
Government refused a visa to Mr. T. D. T. Banda, 
Secretary-General of the African Congress to attend 
the Asian Socialist Congress as an observer; and why 
the Northern Rhodesian Government refused a pass- 
port for the same purpose, to Mr. K. Kaunda, 
Secretary of the African National Congress. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd replied that all Governors had com- 
plete discretion to withold passports or visas without 
stating their reasons for doing so. (Nov. 21.) 


The Death Penalty in Cyprus. Mr. Donnelly asked 
the Colonial Secretary whether he would state the 
reasons that, and the specific circumstances in which, 
there had been a change in the offences for which 
the death penalty could be awarded in Cyprus. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd replied that in recent weeks there had 
been increased and indiscriminate murders by 
E.O.K.A., including the ruthless murder of a doctor 
whilst called out to give medical aid to a patient, who 
was acting in collusion with the murderer, and the 
murder of a young journalist recently arrived from 
this country. The new regulations imposed sterner 
penalties upon the terrorists and their associates, as 
an increased deterrent and as a reassurance to the 
public in Cyprus that the Government intended to 
protect citizens from these wanton and ruthless 
crimes. (Nov. 27.) 


Report on Racial Discrimination in Northern Rho- 
desia. In reply to Mr. James Johnson, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd said that the Northern Rhodesian Government 
had accepted most of the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed to investigate racial discrimina- 
tion in shops and businesses, including those relating 
to post offices and butchers’ shops. The Committee 
had recommended the setting up of a Statutory 
Advisory and Conciliation Board and the Govern- 
ment had now introduced legislation for that purpose. 

(Nov. 28.) 


Children without schooling in Fiji. In reply to Mr. 
Dugdale, Mr.- Lennox-Boyd said that it had been 
estimated in 1953 that 16,000 children aged six to 14 
were not attending school. The current figure was 
not yet known accurately, but it was not expected 
to exceed 20,000. The number of pupils admitted in 
1956 to post-primary school (1,170) represented 44 
per cent of the total number enrolled in the highest 
primary classes the previous year. (Nov. 28.) 


Membership of Tobacco Board in Mauritius. Mr. 
James Johnson asked the Colonial Secretary whether 
he would advise the Government of Mauritius to 
amend the membership of the Tobacco Board of that 
Colony to include representation of the small tobacco 
planters. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that the five 
unofficial members of the board were appointed 
annually by the Governor; in making the appoint- 
ments he was sure he would continue to consider on 
each occasion what changes, if any, were desirable 
to ensure the most effective development of the 
industry. (Dec. 4.) 


Guide to Books... 


The Nature of African Customary Law 
By T. O. Elias (Manchester University Press, 30/-) 


R. ELIAS is a distinguished African lawyer and 

_ his book is intended to be an introduction to 
African jurisprudence. The serious study of African 
customary law has hitherto been almost entirely in 
the hands of anthropologists more or less ignorant 
about law and legal theory. The work they have 
done has been detailed work on particular systems 
of law in particular tribes, and interest in their re- 
sults has naturally been confined to a few specialists. 
Dr. Elias is able to take the work of these anthro- 
pologists and relate it to the general body of legal 
theory and to the familiar concepts of English 
jurisprudence such as ownership and possession. 

The practical value of a book of this kind is 
obvious. In a chapter called ‘Common errors about 
African law’ the author shows how the missionary, 
the administrative officers, the anthropologist and the 
judicial officer have each in their way failed in some 
measure to understand the real nature of African 
customary law. But these people all have from one 
angle or another a detailed knowledge of African 
society. When we leave the experts the most extra- 
ordinary notions seem to prevail. Dr. Elias quotes a 
statement by Mr. R. T. Page, Q.C., M.P., justifying 
the banishment of Tshekedi Khama. He said, 
“Thought in tribal society is governed not by logic 
but by fetish. To the tribe, trial by fetish is just and 
trial by reason is unjust . . . It is futile to seek a 
reason in tribal justice as it is not rational’. An 
hour or two spent reading this book is sufficient to 
dispel such ideas. 

Rash generalisations may not be a very serious 
matter but ignorance of African customary law some- 
times has very far reaching consequences in practice. 
If the European travellers who first came to Kenya 
had had the advantage of being able to read the 
chapter in this book on African concepts of owner- 
ship and possession some of the tragic misunder- 
standing about the Kikuyu lands might have been 
avoided. Dr. Elias begins his analysis of an African 
land law with a quotation from a Nigerian chief, ‘I 
conceive that land belongs to a vast family of which 
many are dead, few are living and countless members 
are unborn’. This concept is apparently universal 
throughout Sudanese and Bantu Africa, but the 
earlier settlers from Victorian England knew only 
about the fee simple absolute in possession, and so 
the trouble began. 

For those concerned with political developments 
in Africa perhaps the most important chapter in this 
book is the last, which deals with the impact of 
English Law on African Law. It is high time some 
urgent and expert consideration was given to the 
relationship in the African colonies between African 
law customary on the one hand and the ordinances 
and English Common Law on the other. African 
customary law is now generally administered in 
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statutory African or Native Courts, having jurisdic- 
tion over Africans only. Alongside these African 
Courts there exist the ordinary courts of the 
Administration also having jurisdiction over Africans. 
This situation is capable of giving rise to problems 
of infinite complexity in the ‘conflict’ of ‘laws’. 
Moreover the difficulties created by this dual system 
are not only legal; they are sometimes political. This 
is apparent in Uganda where in the Western Province 
and in Buganda the African Courts are the courts of 
the African rulers. Naturally they are jealous of 
their jurisdiction and the first signs of future trouble 
have already begun to show. Unfortunately, there 
is some doubt whether the seriousness and complexity 
of this problem is really appreciated by the 
Administration. 

Dr. Elias is very concerned to show that African 
customary law really is law. This is unfortunate be- 
cause it leads him into a consideration of the question 
‘What is law?’ This perennial problem in juris- 
prudence has given rise to endless discussion amongst 
lawyers and philosophers, and a huge intellectual 
slum has grown up around the subject. The work 
of clearance is just beginning, with the help of 
linguistic analysis, but in a book of this kind the 
‘what is law?’ problem ought to have been avoided 
like the plague. In effect the question ‘is African 
customary law really law’ like the question ‘is Inter- 
national Law really law’ turns out in the end to be 
largely semantic and quite uninteresting. But this is 
only a small criticism of an excellent book and the 
offending matter is all confined to one chapter. 

Roland Brown 


Advance in Africa 
By I. C. Jackson, O.U.P, 7/6. 

Community Development in Eastern Nigeria has 
had, and rightly, its share of acclaim. To some it 
has seemed that here was a weapon with which 
could be broken the vicious circle of poverty and 
ignorance and social backwardness in African rural 
life. Others, who believed that Nigeria’s ten year 
plan had been prepared too much within the cabal of 
the Secretariat, failing to capture the imagination of 
the African, have looked upon the movement as a 
compensating factor at the village level. Today, 
while we continue to admire the power of inspiration 
of Chadwick and his colleagues, we view the results 
with more discrimination. 

In this terse little book Mr. Jackson has given us 
a fair and balanced account of the successes and 
failures of the work in which, as principal of the 
Awgu Training Centre, he played a prominent part. 
He admits freely that the community development 
movement has largely failed on the economic side, 
but he is justly proud of its social achievements. If 
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one has a criticism it is that he gives insufficient 
recognition to the fact that these successes are de- 
pendent on two factors which are likely rapidly to 
disappear. 

Community development has owed its success to 
two elements prominent in the African rural situa- 
tion, the chronic under-employment of the men-folk 
owing to the seasonal nature of farming and the lack 
of alternative economic activity, and the long stand- 
ing habit of sporadic communal effort for the com- 
mon good . ‘ The young men of one quarter of Awgu 
village turned out for work (on a community project) 
on more than half the working days of 1953.’ Such 
a quotation illustrates not merely the enthusiasm that 
was engendered, but also the economic backwardness 
of a community which can spare so much of its man- 
power from normal economic pursuits. There is 
every evidence that the Eastern Nigerian Govern- 
ment is making an intensive attack on this economic 
backwardness and, in so far as it is successful, it will 
rob the community development programme of its 
main physical asset. 

The other factor to be considered is the habit 
of communal labour. This was always sporadic and 
presents difficulties therefore in the maintenance of 
projects already concluded by a grand common 
effort. In any case it will become less and less avail- 
able as economic conditions improve and intensify. 
Mr. Jackson himself hints at this ‘In the excitement 
of communal! work there is an echo of the brave old 
days ... one catches a glimpse of a way of life which 
may be passing but which had a value of its own.’ 
Perhaps its only future lies, translated, in the co- 
Operative movement. 

T. F. Betts. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Colombo Plan and Other Essays by Frederic 
Benham (Royal Institute.of International Affairs, 7/6). 

This volume of essays is very welcome, it is brief 
but thorough and tackles the key questions of 
development in the countries of South and South-East 
Asia, an area which contains some 700 million people. 
D;. Benham, after experience in the West Indies, was 
economic adviser to the Commissioner General for 
the United Kingdom in South-East Asia, 1947-1955. 
He discusses the level of output against the back- 
ground of inadequate diet and lack of education. He 
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draws attention to the increase in population which 
makes it so difficult for a country to maintain its 
existing low standard of living, let alone raise it. 
While appreciative of the necessity of stabilising the 
prices of primary products, of international agree- 
ments, and planned investment, and the very real 
achievements of the Colombo Plan, he concludes that 
only a drastic limitation of births is a permanent 
solution for poverty in the far East. 


A History of South-East Asia by D. G. E. Half 
(Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 42/-). 

A scholarly work has been written by the Professor 
of History of South-East Asia in the University of 
London. Professor Hall describes the cultural in- 
fluences which have been exerted on the peoples of 
this region, he examines in detail the history of each 
territory and analyses the rise of nationalism, the 
challenge to European domination and the economic 
consequences of Western rule. In the last chapter 
‘ After the war, 1945-50’, the author briefly narrates 
the political and economic difficulties which con- 
fronted each territory after the Japanese occupation. 
With the achievement of independence in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya in August, 1957, Malaya will join 
with Burma, Indonesia and French Indo-China in 
their emancipation from the European powers. 
Professor Hall enables us ot take stock, to measure: 
the economic and strategic importance of South East 
Asia. The book, which is valuable for the student 
and the reader on Asian affairs, includes illustrations, 
maps, dynastic lists and an excellent bibliography. 


Black Power by Richard Wright (Dobson, 25/-). 
Richard Wright went to the Gold Coast for a brief 
visit, accompanied by some _ preconceived ideas. 
Unlike some visitors he was wise enough to learn 
from the reality he saw, and left the country with 
more puzzles than clues in his mind. He greatly 
admired Nkrumah and his work in creating an in- 
dependent African State, but found political methods 
and appeals remote from those in America. He had 
believed that all black men might be brothers, but 
found an American background stronger than an 
African ancestry when he tried to understand the 
ordinary people of the Gold Coast. Although he 
is politically inaccurate, his vivid personal accounts 
make up an extremely interesting first-hand report 
of one man’s visit. 
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